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But the second Punjab campaign of 1848 laid all India at our
feet; the great wars of conquest were finished, and after them
came " the cankers of a calm world and a long peace : " at home
the reins of civil and military discipline were tightened, so that
not much wealth was to be gained rapidly under our ad-
ministration by the pen and still less by the sword ; while
we gradually annexed Nagpore, Jhansi and Oudh, thus
abolishing courts and camps which still afforded some
chances for the irregular ambition of a lucky captain or
an adroit courtier. Long ago, General Arthur Wellesley
had pointed out in his Despatches how the discontent of the
adventurous classes in India, of the men who live by an unscru-
pulous head or hand, must become more and more exasperated
by the constant spread of our arms and authority : by the
imperious regime which maintains the peace of India, which
insists upon universal order and truce among allied states as
well as in subject territory. And all this process r*f transition
from the old immemorial way of life to the new pressed with
peculiar stringency upon the Mahomedans, to whom, from the
warlike chiefs of gathered "clans like Nadir Shah and Ahmed
the Abdalle&, d'pwn to the poorest highlander who followed their
standards from Central Asia, India had for centuries been the
Eldorado where stirring times brought speedy fortunes. All
this spirit of unrest (to use Dr. Hunter's phrase) was brood-
ing over India when the great mutiny broke out among our
Hindu Sepoys. In Delhi, Lucknow, and other centres of
disaffection the ^Mahomedans at once caught the contagion
of rebellion, and almost immediately seized the lead of it,
using the wild, aimless fury of the soldiery for their own com-
pact and straight -pointed political designs. The consequence
was, as all can recollect who were in Northern India in 1857-8,
that the English turned fiercely on the Mahomedans as upon
their real enemies and most dangerous rivals; so that the
'allure of the revolt was much more disastrous to them than to
the Hindus. The Mahomedans lost almost all their remaining
prestige of traditionary superiority over Hindus ; they forfeited
for the tinier the confidence of their foreign rulers; and it - is
from this period that must be dated the loss of their numerical